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The regulations of these tribunals are comprised in the Austrian 
civil code of 1st June 1811, which contains the law of real and 
personal property. 

The commercial law is that established in the kingdom of Italy 
in 1808. Some regulations of the civil procedure are contained 
in the Austrian law of 1803, proclaimed in Venice in 1815. 

The Austrian criminal code of 1803 was proclaimed in Venice 
in 1815. 

The courts of first resort generally try 24,000 civil cases 
annually, and the prefectures 48,000. 

The following table shows the criminal offences for three years : 



1817 



1822 



1823 



Murder 

Rape 

Robbery 

Theft 

False Money 

Abuse of office . . 
Miscellaneous . . 

Total 



80 


84 


48 


53 


31 


38 


641 


355 


258 


4,784 


1,958 


1,833 


84 


20 


3 


79 


13 


17 


1,109 


1,140 


808 


6,7S0 


601 


3,005 



May 18, 1835. 

Henry Hallam, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Pierce Mahony, Esq., of Merion-square, Dublin, and Thomas 
Borrett, Esq., of Queen Anne-street, were elected Fellows of this 
Society. 

A letter from Henry Hallam, Esq., F.R.S., G.S., V.P.S.A., 
to the Secretary, giving an account of Regulations enacted by 
the Magistrates of Ypres, for the maintenance of the poor in the 
year 1530, was read. 

After remarking that it seems within the province of the Statis- 
tical Society to collect such information from the history of past 
Vol. i. * 
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times, as illustrates the condition of society, especially in relation 
to the more important discussions of political economy, the author 
proceeds to mention that the information contained in this paper is 
derived from a work hut little known, and chiefly theological, inti- 
tuled " Collectio Indiciorum de novis erroribus," by D'Argentre. 
This work is itself extracted from the registers of the Sorbonne, and 
a copy is preserved in the royal library of the British Museum. 

It appears that the magistrates of Ypres, on the 28th of 
December 1530, communicated to the faculty of theology at Paris, 
an ordinance they had made respecting the relief of their poor 
which provided for the collection and distribution of alms, and 
prohibited public begging as opening a door to fraud and imposi- 
tion, " which Ordinance," they go on to say, " from its establish- 
ment five or six months ago, we find greatly to the benefit of the 
real poor, and to the ease of the commonalty of this city." A 
mistake has probably crept in during the transcription of this 
passage ; for though the French in this place has the word mois, 
(months) the regulations are afterwards stated to have been 
established more than five years, "ultra quinquennium." 

Some religious scruples respecting the lawfulness of this Ordi- 
nance, had induced the magistrates of Ypres to consult the faculty 
of the Sorbonne as on a point of casuistry. The reasons which 
they assign, amongst others, for adopting this new method of reliev- 
ing the poor, were their vast number, their misery and disorderly 
conduct, the impostures they were guilty of, and their great in- 
crease, which was occasioned by the decline of the woollen trade, 
and the dearness of corn, all which circumstances, they say, had 
reduced matters to such a pass, that parents actually trained 
their children to begging. 

In order to carry their scheme into effect, the magistrates ap- 
pointed four persons as guardians of the poor, who voluntarilv 
undertook the duty of economically providing the necessaries of 
life for the indigent, compelling the idle to labour, training the 
youth to industry, and restraining the profligate and wasteful by 
exhortation, or, if need were, by wholesome punishment ; they 
were to sit twice a week in public, and hear the complaints of the 
poor, and to relieve them as far as it was possible. 



These guardians appointed four deputies, or pauperum queestores, 
as they are named in the Latin, for each parish, whose duty it was to 
obtain every kind of necessary information respecting the poor, which 
they were to enter in a register, and to lay it before the guardians 
on a fixed day. From the return made it appeared that the num- 
ber of the poor was so much greater than had been supposed, that 
it would require a very considerable sum to relieve them. The 
deputy-guardians, therefore, made a weekly quest in each parish, 
round the houses of those who could afford to contribute ; this 
was also done on holidays, and the poor boxes in churches were 
kept open as usual ; preachers were to exhort the people to 
charity, and half-yearly accounts of the money collected, were 
to be given in to the magistrates. Having taken these steps for 
the relief of the poor, the authorities of Ypres proceeded to issue 
a decree prohibiting the poor inhabitants and their children 
from public begging, under a threat of punishment ; but to prevent 
persons from suffering privations through their own modesty, the 
alternative was given of applying for relief either to the chosen 
dispensers of alms, or to the parochial clergy. 

The new system would appear to have been in operation about 
five years, when the communication was made to the Sorbonne, 
and during that time it was productive of the greatest benefit 
both to the community at large, and to the poor themselves. The 
former were relieved from the importunity of mendicants in the 
streets and churches, while many essential comforts were provided 
for the latter, and in the enumeration of the advantages they 
derived from this system is the following remarkable passage : 
" Those whose labour does not fully maintain them, have the 
deficiency made up — suppletque eleemosyna, quod non prsestat 
laboris industria ;" from which it would seem that the magistrates 
of Ypres anticipated in the very infancy of poor-laws, what is 
considered the last abuse of their maturity — the application of a 
public contribution to supply the deficiency of wages. 

In consequence of the amelioration in the condition of the poor 
at Ypres, produced by the new system, a great influx of needy 
and idle strangers took place, which rendered it necessary for the 
magistrates to make a selection of the proper objects of this 
charity, instead of distributing it indiscriminately as they had 
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been doing. They resolved, therefore, as the public funds became 
low, that charity should begin at home, and that their own free- 
men reduced to poverty should be relieved before strangers, who 
ought to be supported by the cities to which they belonged, 
thereby laying the foundation of the principle of settlement. But 
though they prohibited strangers generally from begging pub- 
licly, a provision was made for the temporary relief of distressed 
wayfarers, by taking them for a limited time into the hospital ; and 
persons who were driven from their homes by some great public 
calamity, were relieved by being admitted into the number of the 
city, if the public funds were sufficient. 

The magistrate then intimated that this system, which has been 
productive of so much benefit, must be given up from deficiency 
of funds, if they are compelled to maintain foreign poor. This, 
it would appear, they had already refused to do ; but probably 
some objection had been made on the part of the clergy. They 
conclude their statements by requesting the approbation of the 
Faculty. 

The Sorbonne returned an answer approving of this mode of 
provision for the poor under the following conditions : — They re- 
quired, 1 . That no indigent persons, though strangers, should be 
reduced to want, or to a state bordering upon it, " ad extremam 
aut extremes propinquam necessitatem." 2. That when the pub- 
lic purse does not suffice, they shall be allowed to beg. 3. That 
no one should be restrained from giving alms at his discretion. 
4. That the privilege of mendicant friars to ask alms be in no 
way restricted. And, 5. That the inhabitants of neighbouring 
villages be admitted to all the benefits of the public contribution. 

As our authority here leaves us, we can only conjecture whether 
the benefit of the well-intended regulations of the magistrates of 
Ypres was not impaired by submitting them to a foreign jurisdic- 
tion. The principle upon which they were formed seems to be a 
doubtful one : that the amount of a voluntary collection, paid in a 
single sum, would equal the aggregate of alms profusely bestowed 
(especially in a Catholic country) upon the objects of casual cha- 
rity, and would, if judiciously administered, maintain all the 
deserving indigent. The reader's attention has been already 
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directed to the circumstance that the principles of rate, and 
settlement, originated in the foregoing regulations. 

The system adopted at Ypres was soon known and appreciated 
in the adjacent provinces. In the year 1531, if reliance may be 
placed in Anderson's History of Commerce, the emperor Charles 
V. published an edict in the Netherlands against vagrancy, 
whereby begging was prohibited under pain of imprisonment and 
whipping, except in the case of mendicant Friars, Pilgrims, and 
those who had suffered by war, fire, or inundation. All poor per- 
sons who had resided in the province a whole year were directed 
to remain in the place where they were settled, and were to share 
in the alms that were ordered them. Collections were to be 
made pretty nearly in the same manner as at Ypres, idlers and 
rogues compelled to work, poor women and children provided 
for, and the latter put to school, and at a proper age placed out 
in service or trade. Anderson does not mention his authority 
for the passage, but strong confirmation is afforded it by the 
resemblance which the edict of Charles bears to the regulations 
previously made at Ypres ; the question, however, might be settled 
by reference to the edict itself, which, if it exists, will probably 
be found in the Placards de Flandres, — a collection of ordinances 
in the Flemish language, of which there is a copy in the British 
Museum.* 

The most interesting point of view in which we can regard 
these Belgian provisions for the poor, is, that they manifestly 
formed the model which was followed a few years afterwards by 
the legislation of this country in the earliest English statute, 
which aims at a regular, permanent system of relief; though 
several tolerably severe enactments had been previously passed 
for the purpose of repressing vagrancy and mendicity, the evils of 
which had been long severely felt. In the year 1535, about ten 
years after the system of relief which forms the subject of this 
paper had been established at Ypres, the stat. 27 Hen. VIII. c. 25. 
was passed, the object of which was to provide for the destitute 
upon a totally new system, borrowed in its essential principles 
from the Flemish, and which contains, as has been several times 



* This book has since been kindly examined by a gentleman acquainted 
with the language, and it appears to confirm the passage in Anderson. 
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pointed out, the germ of our present code of poor-laws. In this 
act we find the principle of voluntary contribution, the prohibition 
of mendicity, and even of giving money in alms, to which latter 
point the regulations of Ypres did not extend, and the regular 
accounting for monies received ; but the details are not so minute 
nor the scheme so comprehensive, as we have seen explained by 
the magistrates of that city. This is the first of several statutes 
founded upon the pleasing supposition that an adequate mainte- 
nance could be afforded to the poor without compulsory assess- 
ment, to which, however, the legislature was compelled to resort 
in the 14 Eliz. c. 5. 

A paper was also read, entitled, " Contributions towards the 
Moral Statistics of Manchester," byBisset Hawkins, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.S. 

Among the other investigations which were made by the Fac- 
tory Commissioners during their progress through the country, 
inquiries were set on foot respecting the prevalence of prostitu- 
tion in some of the larger towns, and the results of these inquiries 
in regard to Manchester were communicated to the Society in 
this paper. 

Many vague and erroneous opinions have prevailed upon this 
subject, which has never yet been treated systematically or with 
accuracy, because no correct and authentic data have been hither- 
to collected in this country, from which conclusions might be 
drawn. The document, therefore, upon which this paper is 
founded is, perhaps, the only one of its kind in existence : its 
accuracy may be depended upon, as the information it contains 
was collected by one of the chief officers of police at Manchester, 
who possessed opportunities for this purpose peculiar to himself ; 
and the value of such information will be duly appreciated by 
those who have turned their attention to education, and the im- 
provement of the morals of the lower classes. 

By the census of 1831, it appears that the population of the 
township of Manchester amounted to 142,026 persons, of whom 
67,845 were males, and 74,181 females. But to follow up the in- 
vestigation with accuracy, it will be necessary to make due 
allowance for the increase of population from that time to the 
year 1833, to which period the present paper refers. 
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In the year 1 833 there existed in the township of Manchester 
1 78 houses of ill fame, inhabited by 7 1 8 females who supported 
themselves entirely by prostitution, with the exception of 40 of 
the number, who occasionally worked. Rather more than three- 
fourths of the whole had been at some time employed in factories. 
Out of seventy who were separately interrogated upon this point, 
fifty-four admitted that they had worked in factories, and no less 
than one-half of those questioned were quite drunk at the time 
when this investigation took place, viz. at 10 o'clock on a Sunday 
morning, in the month of June. The ages of these unhappy 
creatures varied considerably ; 1 3 years is the lowest mentioned, 
and four-fifths of the whole 718 were between the ages of 13 
and 20. 

The number of Public-houses, where prostitutes were allowed to 
assemble, was 41. 

No less than 55 Retail Brewers permitted dissolute characters 
to congregate upon their premises, and the houses of accommoda- 
tion amounted to 34. 

The proportion of illegitimate births at Manchester, on an aver- 
age of the three years 1824, 1825, and 1826 was one in twelve ; in 
the whole county of Lancaster the proportion was one in thirteen 
for the year 1831. The proportion of illegitimate births at Berlin, 
from 1819 to 1822, was exactly double that of Manchester, or 1 
in 6. At Goettingen, Leipsic, and Stockholm, the proportion was 
the same as that of Berlin about half a century ago ; while at 
Paris the average, from 1823 to 1832, has been one in three, or, 
to speak more accurately, in every 28 births, 10 have been ille- 
gitimate. 

Dr. Hawkins concluded his paper by remarking upon the dan- 
ger of drawing conclusions respecting the morality of different 
places from these facts alone, without taking a variety of other 
circumstances into consideration : and this view of the subject is 
confirmed, so far as England is concerned, by the utter impossi- 
bility, under the present system, of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion upon any of the points which are noticed in this paper. 
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The following table, communicated by Jolin Auldjo, Esq., 
F.G.S., in a letter to the Secretary, dated Naples, was then read. 

TABLE 

Of deaths, births, marriages, and population, in the provinces of 
the kingdom of Sicily, north of the Straits of Messina, for the 
year 1833. 



Provinces. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Mar- 
riages. 


Comparison. 


Comparison. 


Deaths i Births 


Population. 










over j over 
Births) Deaths. 


1832 


1833 


Capital of Naples. 


13,933 


14,791 


2,353 


85S 


a 


358,994 


358,136 


Province of Naples . 


12,354 


9,521 


2,397 


(t 


2,833 


386,396 


389,229 


Terra di Lavoro. 


21,115 


17,355 


4,391 


a 


3,760 


675,349 


679,109 


Principato citeriore. 


15,116 


11,211 


2,752 


(( 


3,905 


492,229 


496,133 


Basilica ta. 


18,981 


11,272 


3,843 


' L 


7,709 


459,242 


465,951 


Principato ulteriore. 


12,506 


9,048 


2,429 


<c 


3,458 


370,930 


374,396 


Capitanata. 


13,172 


8,435 


2,695 


ct 


4,737 


296,793 


301,530 


Terra di Bari. 


17,234 


11,560 


3,333 


** 


5,674 


425,706 


431,380 


Terra d'Otranto. 


13,885 


10,988 


2,617 


it 


2,897 


357,205 


360,102 


Calabria citeriore. 


14,954 


9,857 


2,810 


U 


5,097 


3S5,360 


390,457 


Calabria ulteriore. 1 


8,721 


6,572 


2,04a 


ft 


2,149 


250,802 


252,951 


Calabria ulteriore. 2 


12,387 


8,512 


2,527 


cc 


3,875 


333,017 


336,882 


Molise. 


14,445 


8,075 


3,391 


a 


6,370 


331,328 


337,698 


Abbruzzo citeriore. 


10,743 


6,478 


2,671 


a 


4,265 


266,948 


271,213 


Abbruzzoulteriore. 1 


6,338 


3,640 


1,501 


" 


2,698 


185,144 


187,842 


Abbruzzo ulteriore.2 


9,248 


6,130 


2,113 


(< 


3,118 


283,694 


286,812 


Total 


215,132 


153,445 


43,865 


858 


62,545 


5,958,136 5,919,821 



It is thus seen that in 1833, the births, deaths, and marriages 
were respectively, in proportion to the whole population as one in 
27, one in 38, and one in 135 inhabitants. 



Mr. Auldjo further states that in 1832 the births were 206,344, 
the deaths 165,753, the marriages 42,932 — the proportions 
to the population being, therefore, one in 28, one in 35, and one 
in 136 inhabitants. He likewise shows that in 1831 the births 
were as one in 26, the deaths as one in 30, the marriages as one 
in 152— being respectively 218,031, 192,038, and 37,901. 
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Hence in 1831, the population had an excess of births over 
deaths, of 25,993 individuals. 

in 1832. . ..of 40,591 

and in 1833. . of 61,687 



June 15, 1S35. 
Lieut. -Colonel Svkes, F. R.S., Vice President, in the Chair. 

John Corrie, Esq., F. It. S., of Woodville, near Birmingham ; 
George Anthony Sharp, Esq., of Great Winchester- street ; Joseph 
Fletcher, Esq., of Camden Town; John Blackburne, Esq., 
M. P., of the Middle Temple ; and Sir George Philips, Baronet, 
of Weston House, Warwickshire, were elected Fellows of this 
Society. 

The following papers were read : — 

I. " On the Collection of Statistics," by Rawson William 
Rawson, Esq. 

Mr. Rawson considered it of the greatest importance that the 
members in general should be informed how they could best pro- 
mote the objects of the Society. Many gentlemen withheld 
valuable information from a fear that it was not such as the Society 
required — that it was too minute or incomplete — or that there 
were many others better qualified to afford it. He would, there- 
fore, throw out a few suggestions for their guide and assistance. 

Mr. Rawson compared statistics to a vast edifice, composed of 
many smaller parts, each requiring care in its preparation, and the 
arrangement of the whole demanding much sagacity and combi- 
nation. In both, persons of different capacity were required for 
different purposes. The carpenter could not draw the model, nor 
the architect mould the brick : so the person who could not com- 
plete a scheme of statistics might be the best qualified to furnish 
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Page 22, Hue 4, for 82, read 83. 
,. — ,.28, for 29, read 39. 
..26, .. 31-32, for the author, read Signor Quadri, 
..33, .. 20, for 601, read 3601. 
. . 49, . , 12, for 1,795,640, read 1,794,640. 



